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This emperor's portrait consciously and of deliberate purpose
carries on the tradition of typical Antonine Imperial portraiture1.
It does not present the military usurper with African blood in his
veins, but rather the son, fictitious though the adoption was (p. 1 2),
of Marcus Aurelius and brother of Commodus. We can, indeed,
recognize individual traits, but they are subordinated to the tradi-
tional impression, which is apparent not only in the almost
identical cut of beard and hair, but also in the air of calm, in the
philosophic clearness of expression and in the character of the
outlines. Private portrait busts doubtless followed the fashions of
the court. Provincial variants of the Imperial portraiture appear
on the Arch of Leptis, and in a head from Ephesus. Thus in Asia
Minor a contemporary sculptor produced the head of a priest
of the imperial cult, perhaps the Sophist Flavius Damianus of
Ephesus, which has a force and expressiveness that heralds the
style of a much later period, that of the fifth century.

A real break with the past in the presentation of the imperial
portrait first becomes apparent with Caracalla2, but this again is
due to his personality. He wished to figure not as the philosopher
regnant, but as the simple soldier. If, despite the complete change
of style, portraits of Commodus and Severus retained some traces
of Hadrianic and Hellenic elements, those of Caracalla, with their
harsh and violent turn of the head and their emphasis on ugly and
plebeian features, seem to stress anew a feeling that is Roman.
One might regard the portrait of Caracalla either as the latest
example of the Antonine style, or as the precursor of the 'im-
pressionist' portraiture that the following period was to produce.
Actually it stands between the two, separating them by an isolated
and individual style, the peculiar character of which is not yet
fully appreciated. The wealth of locks that framed the features of
Marcus Aurelius and his successors was represented as a mass
pictorially resolved into light and shade by deep-drilled hollows.
But with the portrait of Severus Alexander there appears a totally
different style, in which the smooth covering of close-fitting hair
is only relieved by short chisel-marks. With Caracalla and his
cousin Elagabalus came first a change of fashion. Caracalla's
crisp curls are shorter than his father's: Elagabalus3 has lanky
hair. But what is more important is that the shape and definition
of the distinctive plastic forms of hair and beard now come to their
own once more. There were two utterly different 'pictorial' styles :
one of the late Antonine age, the other of the period between

1 Volume of Plates v, 168, a.                 2 Ib. 168, b.

3 Ib.
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